VI

PUBLIC LIGHTING

THERE was practically no lighting of streets in any city
of ancient or early mediaeval times. In Rome the houses History of
of the well-to-do sometimes had blazing flambeaux set lighting.
before their doors, and when citizens went abroad after
dark they were preceded by torch-bearers, while within
the houses a shallow dish of pottery or metal filled with
fat gave its sputtering, dingy light. In those days the
world went to bed at nightfall, for there was nothing else
to do. Then, not much more efficient and convenient
than the ancient lamp, came the tallow candle, which
lighted the homes of Europe for over a thousand years.
In public lighting Paris was the pioneer; for in 1558 the
city authorities arranged to have lanterns hung at the
street corners in the more populous sections during winter
nights, as security against marauders. These lanterns,
however, which were rude affairs burning pitch or resin,
set twenty feet above the street and about sixty feet apart,
did little more than mark the course of the thoroughfares.
London, as readers of Pepys's Diary will remember, re-
mained unlighted as late as the middle of the seventeenth
century. Highwaymen prowled the streets on their evil
errands, while gentlemen drove in their carriages after
nightfall with drawn swords lying across their knees. In
due course, however, the English metropolis followed the
example of Paris, until by the first half of the eighteenth
century all the streets of London had come to be lighted
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